A HISTORY OF POLAND
these they were incomprehensibly ignorant.   "The
handwriting of the most eminent and distinguished
magnates," writes the historian Bain, " was generally so
bad that nobody, not even themselves, could decipher
their letters.  Whenever, therefore, the great man had
to write to a relation or a friend with nis own hand,
he at the same time dictated it to a secretary sitting in an
adjoining room.  The caligraphic copy of the secretary
was then attached, as a sort of key, to the magnate's
own hieroglyphics, and both documents were forwarded
to thek destination.   It would have been simpler, no
doubt, to have signed die secretary's letter, but it would
not have had the same value in the eyes of the recipient."
Karol Radziwill was able to read but a little; he cer-
tainly could not write.   The same authority furnishes
an engaging picture of this prince, a typical Polish
magnate.   His tall burly figure was surmounted by a
ruddy face, with clear laughing eyes and a long straight
nose, blue from excessive potations.   His scalp was
shaved except for one lock; his dress was picturesque;
his habit cleanly to the verge of the ludicrous;  he
changed his linen two or three times a day.  When he
attended the local Diet he came as if to a festival, ac-
companied by half his retinue and twenty or thirty
wagons laden with provisions. At the place of assembly
he would initiate an orgy of jocular junketing, often
ending die day by being drawn through the main street
of the town astride a barrel of wine, with the spigot
running, and the admiring crowd drinking liberally
from this fountain.  He would distribute his jewellery
and other personal effects with words of friendly abuse;
and, widi tears in his eyes, beg the bystanders not to
let him be robbed. . . , Drink was the sign of fellow-
ship.  King Stanislaw was gravely told that he would
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